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INTERIM    CURRICULUM   GUIDE 
ELEMENTARY    MUSIC 

INTRODUCTION 

The  curriculum  In  music  for  the  Elementary  Schools  is  basic- 
ally embodied  in  the  authorized  textbooks  listed  on  page  11  of  this 
bulletin.   The  texts  are  authorized  primarily  as  source  materials 
for  enterprising  teachers  who  are  urged  to  adapt  the  materials  to 
suit  individual  classroom  requirements. 

The  bulletin  undertakes  to  explain  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying the  new  textbooks  in  music  and  to  suggest  a  pedagogical  frame 
of  reference  within  which  all  teachers  in  Alberta  should  feel  free 
to  operate.  This  curriculum  guide  adopts  the  basic  philosophy  con- 
tained in  "Music  Education:   Principles  and  Programs",  by  James 
Mursell  (Silver,  Burdett,  1956)  as  a  guide.  Teachers  are  urged  to 
consult  this  book  in  formulating  their  own  classroom  programs. 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  change  in  point  of  view  in  the  elementary  school  has  been 
from  subject-centered  school  to  the  child-centered  school. 

Music  makes  Important  contributions  to  personality  develop- 
ment through  its  emotional,  spiritual  and  cultural  values.  The 
child  can  become  more  sensitive  and  mature  emotionally,  he  can  be 
uplifted  spiritually,  and  his  life  can  be  enriched  and  bettered  by 
having  music  as  a  life-long  source  of  relaxation  and  Inspiration. 
Thus  it  is  vital  that  in  the  elementary  school  a  deep  and  abiding 
love  of  muslft  bp  dpvploppri  1  n  the  p^"1^,  This  love  of  music  emerges 
most  readily  if  music  activities  are  enjoyable  to  both  children  and 
teachers.  Since  each  child  has  the  capacity  to  respond  to  music  in 
ways  that  are  unique  to  him,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
to  provide  enjoyable  activities  so  varied  that  they  provide  each 
child  with  experiences  suited  to  his  talents,  his  interests,  and  his 
personality  development. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  school  music  program,  then,  has  to  do 
the  beneficial  effect  music  can  have  on  children,  and  with  the 
creation  of  musical  experiences  which  foster  these  effects.   Though 
the  development  of  musical  skills  has  a  necessary  place  in  a  program 
designed  to  promote  musical  growth,  the  empjasis  is  now  on  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  music . 


GENERAL  AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MUSIC  PROGRAM 

The  aims  of  the  school  music  program  are,  in  the  light  of 
present  philosophy,  statements  of  the  effects  music  can  have  on 
children.   The  following  are  aims  suggested  by  Mursell: 

1 .  Through  our  music  program  we  will  try  in  every  possible 
way  to  bring  to  children  full,  rich,  varied  experiences  of 
musical  enjoyment.   Our  primary  aim  is  an  enjoyment,  neither 
trivial  nor  transient,  that  permeates  the  entire  music  pro- 
gram, so  that  a  lasting  delight  in  music  is  created.   If 
there  is  no  enjoyment  in  the  music  program,  all  the  other 
values  will  be  lost. 

2 .  We  will  endeavor  to  bring  to  children  experiences  of 
successful  achievement  in  and  through  their  dealings  with 
music .   The  experience  of  success  Is  a  vital  to  enjoyment 
and  to  musical  development.   Indeed,  music  is  sometimes, 
because  of  its  basic  simplicity,  the  first  field  in  which  a 
child  tastes  the  satisfaction  of  success,  and  is  thus  the 
source  of  his  confidence  in  meeting  challenges  in  other  sub- 
jects.  This  satisfaction  and  growing  confidence  are  height- 
ened by  the  emotional  quality  of  all  musical  experiences. 
Thus,  music  experiences  should  be  planned  so  that  immediate 
success  is  possible,  yet  graduated  In  difficulty  so  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  some  aspect  of  music.   Progress 

is  essential  to  continuing  enjoyment  in  music. 

3.  We  will  constantly  seek  to  bring  to  children  disciplinary 
experience  of  devoting  their  full  efforts  to  attain  goals 
they  desire  and  that  seem  significant.  The  essence  of  the 
self-discipline  implied  in  this  statement  is  behaving  in  an 
orderly,  regulated  manner  for  the  sake  of  a  meaningful  goal, 
i.e.,  a  worthy  goal  formulated  by  all  those  involved  in  at- 
taining it.   The  study  and  drill  needed  for  good  performance 
will  be  undertaken  because  the  class  feels  that  the  music 
calls  for  and  is  worth  this  effort.  Standards  of  performance 
will  be  decided  by  the  pupils  and  the  teacher  so  that  child- 
ren know  to  what  end  they  are  working. 

4.  In  and  through  our  music  program  we  will  seek  to  promote 
the  social  development  of  children  by  constructive  social 
relationships  and  experiences.  Because  music  is  naturally 

a  social  art,  we  must  have  a  participant  social  setting. 
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Chi_      re  guided  to  experience  the  delights  of  making 
jio  toge:       groups  of  various  sizes  to  realize  the 
coop  led  in  ]   forming  or  listening,  and  to 

appreciate  the  efforts  and  talents  of  others. 

; :.  our  music  program  we  will  try  In  every 

possible  wa:   o  widen  the  cultural  horizons  of  children  and 
young  peopl        to  lead  them  to  a  growing  awareness  of 

.-  isj  •  ig   and  variety  of  human  experience.   Because  all 

lficant  music  arises  from  human  experience,  we  will  help 
children  to  become  aware  that  every  piece  of  music  sav.s 
something  about  people,  their  lives,  their  beliefs,  thei r 

s  of  feeling.   It  is  in  this  area  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant (correlations  with  art,  literature  and  the  social  studie^ 
can  be  made.   Of  course,  music  contains  sufficient  subject 
matter  in  its  own  right  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  just  a  hand- 
maid to  assist  other  areas.  When  its  use  is  appropriate, 
it  strengthens  both  music  and  the  subject  under  consideration 
by  increasing  the  avenues  of  understanding.   Teachers  should 
plan  for  the  use  of  music  in  enterprise  units  provided  that 
music  is  a  logical  part  of  such  units.   Then  music  may  and 
should  be  used  during  the  day  outside  scheduled  music  periods. 

There  are  three  important  implications  of  these  aims: 
Firstly,  the  program  must  be  flexible  in  what  it  requires  of 
children.   Music  education  at  the  elementary  school  level 
helps  each  child  to  develop  a  lasting  appreciation  and  love 
of  music,  according  to  his  ability  and  interest.   This  does 
involve  developing  some  degree  of  skill  in  understanding  and 
interpreting  the  written  symbols  of  music,  but  the  emphasis 
is  on  music  as  an  expression  r>f  Amn-Mnn-  not  on  developing 
skills  needed  by  a  professional  musician.   Music  technique 
such  as  notation,  form,  choral  techniques  or  sight-reading 
skills  should  be  taught  when  it  helps  children  perform  with 
efficiency  and  enjoyment,  and  when  it  helps  children  to 
understand  music  more  deeply.   Do  not  teach  techniques  and 
skills  for  their  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
gradlngs.   Music  notation  is  of  value  when  its  use  is  apparent 
to  children  in  their  music  activities.   Therefore,  the  teacher 
should  guide  the  children  to  types  of  activities  that  are  in- 
teresting to  them  and  that  create  a  need  for  music  notation 
appropriate  to  their  particular  level. 

"ilj  ,  the  program  must  be  flexible  in  terms  of  its 
resources,  content  and  teaching  techniques.  Every  child  re- 
sponds to  music  in  his  own  way.   Therefore,  music  activities 
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must  provide  many  different  kinds  of  experiences  in  playing, 
singing,  listening  and  creating  at  various  levels  of  ability 
and  interest.   A  single  specialized  approach  which  has  proved 
successful  for  one  person  is  not  necessarily  suitable  for  all. 
The  teacher  should  explore  the  values  of  all  appropriate 
teaching  devices.   In-service  programs  are  an  invaluable  aid 
to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  program. 
Classroom  teachers  cannot  be  expected,  as  a  group,  to  have  the 
skills  of  specially  trained  musicians,  but  they  are  able  to 
learn  with  the  children  the  skills  needed  at  the  elementary 
level.   Development  of  necessary  skills  can  be  facilitated  by 
in-service  programs  and  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  a  spec- 
ialist or  consultant.   The  teacher  must  be  free  to  use  the 
unique  and  individualized  understanding  of  music  she  may  have. 
Imagination  and  enthusiasm  are  the  teacher's  most  valuable 
resources  in  the  teaching  of  music. 

Thirdly,  music  should  be  taught  by  the  classroom  teacher. 
Because  she  is  with  the  children  throughout  the  day,  she  knows 
those  children  better  than  any  other  teacher  in  the  school, 
and  better  than  someone  visiting  the  room  once  a  week.  She 
knows  the  children's  possible  reactions  to  various  situations, 
knows  who  needs  encouragement  and  who  is  independent,  knows 
the  effect  of  the  home  situation,  knows  the  individual  growth 
pattern  of  each  child,  knows  what  groupings  will  be  success- 
ful.  Thus,  she  is  best  able  to  select  the  musical  experiences 
best  suited  to  the  children's  needs,  the  song  that  lets  the 
timid  child  be  a  leader  in  a  situation  that  will  be  a  success 
for  him,  the  song  that  brings  reassurance  to  a  child  disturbed 
by  events  at  home,  the  song  that  is  an  expression  of  man's 
highest  ideals  when  the  class  needs  to  learn  of  such  an  ex- 
pression.  The  classroom  teacher  can  best  select  a  program  to 
offer  enjoyment,  enrichment  and  variety  in  the  daily  routine, 
group  spirit,  leisure  time  interests,  and  personal  and  emotional 
adjustment  and  growth.  She  is  best  able  to  make  use  of  cor- 
relations possible  in  the  total  school  program,  and  to  use 
music  at  some  time  during  each  school  day. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  attempt  to 
carry  on  a  program  by  herself  without  seeking  assistance  if 
she  feels  inadequate.  Rather,  she  will  be  responsible  for 
the  music  program  in  her  room,  and  will  draw  on  the  services 
of  resource  personnel  to  supplement  her  own  knowledge,  to 
help  plan  a  sequential  program,  to  help  her  master  technical 
material,  to  find  suitable  materials.   The  specialist  can  pro- 
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il  instruction  in  Instrumental  or  choral  work, 
methods  which  should  be  successful,  can  help  the 
:  pupils  evaluate  their  progress. 

Some  classroom  teachers  feel  inadequate  in  the  field  of 
music,  thinking  that  even  though  they  enjoy  music  themselves, 
they  do  not  have  enough  background  to  help  children  enjoy  It. 
Thus  we  find  teachers  offering  to  trade  classes  with  someone 
who  can  play  the  piano.  But  the  teacher  who  can  play  the 
piano  is  not  necessarily  better  able  to  teach  music  to  that 
class.   True,  the  ability  to  play  is  an  asset,  but  technical 
knowledge  is  no  guarantee  of  a  good  music  program.  Indeed, 
the  non-pianist  can  offer  a  fine  program  because  she  must 
concentrate  on  the  basic  elements  of  the  music,  such  as  its 
story,  its  mood,  the  things  she  finds  delightful  about_it,  and 
thus  does  not  hide  the  music  behind  a  cloud  of  technical  ele-  ^xlJ^-^' 
ments.  She  may  begin  to  work  in  the  area  in  which  she  feels  &P 
most  comfortable:  singing,  playing,  listening,  rhythms,  or    4^*^ 
creating,  and  can  go  on  to  help  children  have  vital,  growth-  {jdjh*^ 
provoking  musical  experiences  in  all  areas,  provided  that      oU  (jf^J^ 
she  is  willing  to  learn  with  the  children,  and  is  willing  to    Js*J*A'\ 
try  new  things.  Even  when  a  special  music  teacher  is  available, 
the  classroom  teacher  is  regarded  as  the  teacher  of  music,  for 
she  participates  with  the  children  when  the  specialist  comes, 
aids  him,  learns  from  him,  and  carries  on  musical  activities 
during  the  rest  of  the  time. 


"  :a> 
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SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  FOR  DIVISIONS  1  AND  11 

The  following  outline  Is  meant  to  serve  as  a  reference  guide 
for  the  teacher  In  planning  a  program  which  implements  the  present 
philosophy  of  music.   The  outline,  essentially  flexible  in  order  to 
suit  the  needs  of  large  and  small  school  systems,  provides  for  con- 
tinuous musical  growth  by  suggesting  possible  experiences  and  achieve- 
ments at  various  levels.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  no  specific 
achievements  in  notation  suggested,  for  this  is  dependent,  at  a 
particular  level,  on  the  background  of  musical  experience  possessed 
by  the  individual  child.  Every  music  series  has  its  own  well- 
organized  approach  to  music  reading;  it  is  therefore  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  teacher  to  discover  and  understand  this  approach 
and  to  decide  what  part  should  be  added  to,  or  eliminated  from,  her 
plans.   The  guidebooks  to  the  series  provide  a  discussion  of  the 
technical  material  used  in  each  book.   It  is  recommended  that 
teachers  make  use  of  the  summaries  of  topics  in  the  index  to  see 
that  they  provide  as  wide  a  range  of  topics  as  possible.  Music 
supervisors  may  organize  a  sequential  pattern  that  suits  their  part- 
icular situation.   If  the  following  experiences  are  provided,  and 
full  use  is  made  of  the  recommended  materials,  children  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  abilities  in  all  phases  of  music. 

Division  I 


Preliminary  Music  Experiences  to  be  achieved  in  Grade  I  if  not 
previously  learned. 

1.  Singing 

a.  Learning  songs  by  imitation  (whole,  chime-in,  and 

whole-part-whole  method) 

b.  Voice  exploration,  tone  matching  games 

c.  Singing  games,  question-and-answer  songs 

d.  Opportunities  to  sing  alone,  with  a  small  group, 

with  the  class 

2.  Rhythms 

a.  Building  a  vocabulary  of  motions  in  story  plays, 

games,  etc.;  the  teacher  adding  an  accompaniment  that 
fits  the  childts  movement. 


b.  Making  free  rhythmic  responses  to  music  that  invites 
activities  as  Jumping,  walking,  swaying,  etc. 

c.  Learning  simple  folk  dances. 
3.   Listening 

a.  Responding  physically  and  verbally  to  simple  elements 
in  music  as  mood,  rhythm,  dynamics. 

b.  Recognizing  some  instruments  by  sight,  method  of  play- 
ing, sound. 

If.   Playing 

a.  Learning  to  use  simple  rhythm  Instruments  and  simple 
melody  instruments  of  the  metal  xylophone  type. 

b.  Picking  out  tunes  or  easy  intervals  and  tonal  patterns 
by  ear. 

5.   Creative 

Being  stimulated  to  create  melodies,  dramatizations, 
rhythm  patterns  on  instruments  or  In  speech  chants;  inr- 
dependent  listening  and  playing  activities. 

Division  I  Musical  Experiences  (Grades  II,  III) 

1.   Singing 

a.  Learning  songs  by  imitation 

b.  Matching  tones  in  simple  patterns 

c.  Playing  singing  games 

d.  Attention  to  tonal  and  rhythmic  characteristics  of 
music,  Identifying  and  dramatizing  high  and  low  tones, 
like  and  unlike  phrases. 

e.  Preparing  for  part  singing  by  listening  to  counter 
tunes  sung  by  teacher  or  played  on  an  Instrument, 
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holding  single  notes  in  echo  songs,  using  simple 
chants  and  descants  of  one,  two,  or  three-note 
patterns,  singing  in  thirds  above  a  simple  step-wise 
melody. 

f .  Using  song  books  to  follow  the  musical  score  in 
familiar  songs,  recognizing  by  ear  and  by  eye  fami- 
liar, significant  tonal  patterns. 

g.  Opportunities  to  do  solo,  or  small-group  singing. 

2.  Rhythms 

a.  Free  rhythmic  responses. 

b.  Directed  rhythmic  activity  in  folk  dances  and  games. 

c.  Responding  to,  designing  and  identifying  typical 
rhythm  patterns. 

d.  Investigating  choral  speech  rhythms,  and  tonal  char- 
acteristics of  speech. 

3.  Listening 

a.  Responding  to  and  identifying  simple  elements  in 
music  as  mood,  rhythm,  instruments,  phrases,  themes. 

b.  Experiencing  authentic  music  of  different  cultures. 

4.  Playing 

a.  Continuing  use  of  rhythm  instruments. 

b.  Adding  simple  melody  instruments  of  the  melody  bell  type 

c.  Adding  accompaniment  on  a  chording  instrument  of  the 
autoharp  type. 

d.  Experience  with  the  piano  keyboard,  "black  note"  tunes 
and  harmonies. 


5.  Creative 

a.  "Orchestrating"  songs,  adding  introductions  and 
codas  (endings)  . 

b.  Responding  to  opportunities  to  create  melodies  and 
rhythms,  to  play,  to  listen  , 

c.  Notating  original  work  in  symbolic  notation. 
Division  II  Musical  Experiences  (Grades  IV,  V,  VI) 

1.   Singing 

a.  Learning  songs  by  imitation. (whole-part-whole  chiefly) 

b.  Continuing  note  reading  of  significant  tonal  patterns.. 

c.  Continuing  use  of  song  texts,  using  the  score  in  song 
and  instrumental  activities  to  accompany  aural  recogni- 
tion, and  to  anticipate  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns , 

d.  Easy  part-singing  using  descants,  rounds,  canons,  sing- 
ing in  thirds  and  sixths  by  ear,  then  from  the  score, 
other  easy  interval  combinations,  simple  vocal  chording 
assisted  by  instruments  ,» 

e.  Singing  two-and  three-part  songs  when  the  children  feel 
at  ease  in  harmonic  experiences. 

«j^~  yf -   Large  and  small  ensemble  experience. 

g.   Making  use  of  choral  speech  techniques. 

2.  Rhythms 

a.   Learning  folk  and  square  dances. 

m b.   Playing  rhythm  accompaniments  using  simple,  folk 

(psaltery,  autoharp   etc.)  or  standard  instruments. 
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3.  Listening 

a.  Distinguishing  simple  musical  elements  in  mood,  rhythm, 
instruments,  themes,  form. 

b.  Sensing  the  difference  in  music  of  various  cultures. 

c.  Becoming  acquainted  with  background  material  signifi- 
cantly related  to  selections  (lives  of  composers, 
historical  events,  etc.) 

4.  Playing 

a.  Continuing  use  of  rhythm  instruments;  simple  melody 
instruments  such  -is  recorder,  flutophone,  tonette, 
melody  flute,  mouth  organ,  chording  instruments 
(strumming  and  keyboard) . 

b.  Having  experience  with  the  piano,  chording  of  in- 
creasing complexity,  opportunity  for  special  instr- 
uction; having  experience  in  orchestral  and  band  in- 
struments, with  opportunities  for  special  instruction. 

c.  Large  and  small  ensemble  experience. 

5.  Creative 

a.  Responding  to  opportunities  for  original  or  inter- 
pretive responses  to  rhythms,  songs,  listening,  play- 
ing. 

b.  Creating  melodies,  simple  orchestrations  of  songs, 
adding  a  voice  part,  adding  harmonies  with  autoharp, 
guitar,  etc.,  to  familiar  songs. 

c.  Notating,  in  increasingly  precise  form,  the  melodies, 
rhythms  and  orchestrations  thus  developed. 
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MMKNPMD  MATERIALS 

At  least  six  percent  of  total  class  time  should  be  allotted 
to  the  music  program;  e.g.,  a  1,500  minute  school  week  would  allow 
90  minutes  for  music  instruction. 

A.       -al  Program 

The  texts  have  been  selected  for  their  musical  worth  and  in- 
terest, and  because  they  and  the  accompanying  guidebooks  reflect  in 
Lr  musical  activities  the  present  philosophy  of  music. 

(1)  MUSIC  FOR  LIVING,  Silver  Burdett  Co.,  music  books  for 
pupils,  guidebooks  for  teachers,  record  albums  of  songs  in 
each  grade.  Grades  I  to  VI  inclusive. 

and/or 

(2)  OUR  SINGING  WORLD,  Ginn  and  Co.  music  books  for  pupils^ 
guidebooks  for  teachers,  record  albums  of  songs  in  each  grade. 
Grades  I  to  VI  inclusive. 

From  these  or  other  suitable  sources— a  repertoire  of 
from  U0  -  60  songs  a  year,  selected  according  to  interests 
and  abilities  of  the  children. 

B .    Listening  Program 

(1)  For  Grades  I,  II,  III 

(a)  RCA  Victor  Basic  Record  Library,  Rhythms  Program 
and  Listening  Program  for  Grades  I,  II,  III. 

(b)  Other  appropriate  records  by  Children's  Record 
Guild,  Young  People's  Records,  etc. 

(2)  For  Grades  IV,  V,  VI 

(a)   RCA  Victor  Basic  Record  Library,  Rhythms  Program 
and  Listening  Program  for  Grades  IV,  V,  VI. 


and/or 


(b)      MUSIC   FOR  YOUNG  LISTENERS,    by  Lillian  Baldwin, 
Silver  Burdett. 
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(i)   Green  Book      -   for  Grade  IV 

(ii)   Crimson  Book    -  for  Grade  V 

(ill)   Blue  Book       -   for  Grade  VI 

(3)   Fllmstrips  with  recordings  and  films 

Prom  these  or  other  suitable  sources — experiences  with 
perhaps  30  recorded  selections. 

C .       trumental  Program 

(See  Appendix  for  lists  of  suitable  instruction  materials) 

(1)  See  authorized  song  books  for  correlation  with  choral 
program 

(2)  Adequate  supply  of  classroom  rhythm  instruments,  chording 
instruments  as  piano   autoharp   guitar,  etc. 

(3)  Small  winds:   flutophone,  tonette,  melody  flute,  with 
instruction  or  song  books  and  advanced  materials  for  in- 
terested groups 

(if)   Recorder  (for  higher  grades)  with  instruction  and  advanced 
materials . 

Note:   THE  TEACHERS  »  GUIDEBOOKS  ARE  ESSENTIAL  FOR  MAXIMUM  USE 
OF  EITHER  SERIES  OF  TEXTS.   THE  RECORD  ALBUMS  FOR  EACH  SERIES  ARE 
CONSIDERED  DESIRABLE  ADDITIONAL  MATERIAL  AS  ARE  THE  RECORDINGS  FOR 
THE  LISTENING  PROGRAM. 

D.    Music  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 

If  classroom  teachers  are  assigned  responsibility  for  the 
teaching  of  music,  they  must  be  generously  provided  with  the  tools  by 
use  of  which  they  can  do  more  effective  teaching. 

(1)   A  piano  should  be  easily  available.  A  small  upright  piano 
with  full-length  strings  is  recommended.   It  should  be  tuned 
every  six  months,  at  least,  and  equipped  with  rollers  for  ease 
in  moving. 
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(2)   A*  lens-,  one  chordal  instrument,  such  as  the  autoharp, 
ceded.   Teachers  may  use  the  autoharp  for  harmonic  accom- 
s  In  the  primary  grades,  and  both  children  and 
.  play  it  in  the  intermediate  grades.   The  twelve-bar 
model  is  preferable. 

Simple  percussion  Instruments,  an  instrument  of  the  metal 
xylophone  type,  and  simple  melody  instruments  for  the  inter- 
mediate grades  (recorder,  flutophone,  tonette,  melody  flute) 
should  be  ayailable. 

(4)  A  record  player  of  good  quality  that  can  play  33,  ^5  and 
78  r.p.m's  is  essential. 

(5)  Other  materials  are:   a  pitch  pipe,  where  other  means  of 
establishing  pitch  are  not  available;  a  chalk  liner  to  draw 
the  staff  quickly;  a  music  textbook  for  each  child;   supple- 
mentary music  books  and  other  books  for  recreational,  refer- 
ence, and  research  reading.   Projectors — 16  mm.,  filmstrip, 
and  opaque,  and  a  tape  recorder  should  be  available  In  the 
school.   The  teacher  should  see  that  appropriate  pictures 
concerning  music  appear  on  the  bulletin  board  from  time  to  time, 
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THE  MUSIC  PROGRAM 

Materials  for  the  Program 

The  purpose  in  teaching  music  is  to  reveal  its  beauty  initially- 
through  a  simple  and  wholly  natural  approach,  followed  by  an  increas- 
ing awareness  of  the  ways  in  which  composers  may  combine  musical 
ingredients  to  achieve  the  effects  they  desire. 

The  first  step  is  to  bring  to  children  a  wide  range  of  excellent 
music,  choral  and  instrumental,  suited  to  their  particular  interest. 
This  music  must  be  chosen  primarily  for  its  artistic  value  and  express- 
iveness .   It  should  not  be  chosen  merely  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for 
teaching  a  certain  technique  or  skill.   The  repertoire  should  be 
chosen  to  represent  a  wide  range  of  human  emotions r  situations,  nation- 
alities, and  cultures . 

In  this  emphasis  on  understanding  music  through  its  expression 
of  human  feelings  may  be  found  the  minimum  requirements  for  every 
classroom  in  the  province,  requirements  which  should  be  within  the 
reaching  ability  of  every  teacher  regardless  of  qualifications  in 
singing  or  pianistic  skill.   Singing  with  the  recordings  of  the  songs 
in  the  Choral  Program  and  using  recordings  as  suggested  in  the  Listen- 
ing Program  would  constitute  a  fruitful  experience  for  the  children 
even  if  no  verbal  and  technical  explanation  whatsoever  were  offered. 
Children  can  understand  music  to  a  certain  exgent  without  detailed 
assistance  from  the  teacher.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  omit 
all  explanations,  but  it  does  suggest  that,  given  a  chance  under  nat- 
ural conditions,  music  can  and  does  "speak  for  itself " .   Indeed,  cKTTd- 
ren  may  enjoy  music  in  spite  of  the  teacher! 

It  lies  within  the  ability  of  every  classroom  teacher,  therefore, 
to  choose  a  suitable  repertoire  of  from  4-0  to  60  songs  for  the  Choral 
Program,  depending  upon  the  division  level,  and  perhaps  30  recorded 
compositions  for  the  Listening  Program.  The  teacher  should  present 
these  songs  and  records  as  they  seem  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
class — for  example,  for  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  music,  to  develop  a 
certain  social  situation,  to  correlate  with  Social  Studies,  with  stories 
in  the  Reading  Program,  with  Art  or  Science,  etc.   In  special  cases, 
where  the  teacher  feels  totally  incapable  of  singing  or  playing,  the 
songs  may  be  taught  by  using  recordings,  pupil  talent,  etc.  However, 
it  is  felt  that  such  cases  will  be  rare,  and  that  the  local  music 
supervisors  will  help  the  teacher  develop  the  necessary  skills. 
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If  only  this  primary  understanding  of  music  is  being  taught, 
following  suggestions  may  be  helpful: 

[a)   Choose  selections  that  you  like. 


I ^b)   Have  resources  such  is  recordings,  song  books,  phonographs, 

etc.,  readily  available  for  class  use  and  for  individual 
enjoyment. 

(c)  Encourage  the  same  type  of  respectful  attention  to  the 
music  while  it  is  being  played  as  would  be  required  during 
a  lesson  on  poetry  or  prose. 

(d)  Allow  pupils  to  share  in  choosing  new  songs  and  records; 
encourage  them  to  select  a  number  of  compositions  which 
would  be  suitable  to  group  together  as  a  "concert"— for 
example,  on  Friday  afternoon. 

(e)  Be  ready  with  Hallowe* en  songs,  Christmas  carols,  seasonal 
songs  as  they  are  appropriate.  Find  songs  which  correlate 
with  Enterprise  units,  with  poetry  or  prose  in  the  Read- 
ing Program. 

(f)  Base  discussion  techniques  chiefly  on  the  meaning  of  the 
titles  and  texts  of  the  compositions. 

A  more  advanced  step  involves  the  noticing  of  musical  highlights 
.e  songs  and  records  as  the  class  develops  the  power  of  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  music.   These  highlights,  often  technical  in  nat- 
ure, are  details  which  may  be  partly  responsible  for  the  beauty  of  a 
selection,  just  as  in  English  Literature  a  certain  adjective  creates 
an  emotional  effect  in  a  verse  of  poetry.   The  Teacher's  Handbooks 
of  the  authorized  song  books,  the  Notes  for  Teachers  in  the  RCA  Victor 
Basic  Record  Library,  and  the  Green,  Crimson,  and  Blue  Books  of  the 
MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  LISTENERS  series  all  contain  a  wealth  of  teaching 
suggestions  concerning  the  significant  elements  or  highlights  of  a 
particular  selection. 

:  e  "r.oral  Program 

Singing  constitutes  the  main  activity  of  the  program.  Enjoying 
and  understanding  the  sorgs  as  artistic,  musical  expressions  of  human 
experience  takes  precedence  over  considerations  of  technique.  Child- 
ren should  sing  a  wide  variety  of  good  songs,  involving  as  many  cate- 
gories or  types  as  possible.   Children  love  to  sing  for  sheer  enjoyment 
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of  the  melody  and  rhythm,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  activity,  or  be- 
cause they  identify  themselves  with  the  human  element  of  the  song, 
or  feel  they  are  interested  spectators  or  narrators.  Thus  initial 
stress  must  be  laid  on: 

1.  Musically  worthy  songs,  which  in  the  teacher* s  Judgment 
are  suited  to  the  experience  and  interests  of  the  class, 
and  which  function  like  the  social  studies  in  extending 
their  awareness  and  understanding  of  human  problems, 
ethnic  and  national  groups,  emotional  expression,  etc. 

2.  Enthusiasm  and  spontaneity  in  singing  these  songs. 

Children  should  be  helped  to  find  their  "singing  voices"  and 
to  sing  in  tune  with  tone  quality  appropriate  to  the  songs.   Only 
when  children  sing  freely  and  enthusiastically  is  it  possible  to 
develop  good  standards  of  choral  performance.  These  standards  are 
concerned  with: 

1.  Tone  quality.  A  freely-produced,  smooth,  flexible  vocal 
line,  with  pure  vowel  sounds,  crisp  consonants,  and 
light,  bright  tone, 

2.  Breathing.   Performing  a  phrase  in  one  breath,  avoiding 
gasps  or  "breathy"  singing  ^ 

3.  Attacks  and  Endings.  Starting  together  and  ending  to- 
gether. Singing  rhythmic  patterns  exactly, 

^.  Expression.   Choosing  a  satisfactory  tempo  (general  speed) 
for  a  song,  varying  the  tempo  and  the  dynamics  (the  loud- 
ness and  softness)  to  suit  the  meaning  and  the  form  of 
the  song. 

5.  Intonation.  Freedom  from  the  flatness  or  sharpness 
usually  caused  by  apathy  or  strain,  freedom  from  scooping 
up  to  a  note. 

6.  Diction.   Correct  formation  of  vowel  sounds,  maintaining 
the  quality  of  single  vowel  sounds,  sounding  consonants 
more  clearly  than  in  speech,  recognizing  when  vowels  are 
sounded  differently,  e.g.,  an  Initial  r  or  an  r  before  a 
vowel  is  trilled,  but  a  final  r  or  an  r  before  a  consonant 
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Is  not  sounded;  instead  the  final  vowel  sound  Is  modi- 
fied to  the  sound  of  the  a  In  China. 

Some  children  should  have  opportunities  to  conduct  the  class 
in  singing,  and  to  have  small  ensemble  or  solo  experience. 

Use  of  School  Broadcasts 

Alberta  teachers  have  available  to  them  music  broadcasts  for 
all  elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades.  Detailed  information 
about  these  broadcasts  together  with  song  sheets  for  individual 
pupils  are  obtainable  from  the  School  Broadcasts  Branch,  Department 
of  Education,  Edmonton. 

The  programs  are  planned  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  teache] 
In  the  classroom.  The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  usinj 
the  school  broadcasts: 

a.  The  broadcasts  introduce  new  songs  which  are  not  readily 
available  elsewhere. 

b.  The  procedure  followed  in  teaching  the  song  by  the  radio 
teacher  may  assist  the  classroom  teacher  in  her  own  pre- 
sentation. 

c.  The  directors  of  the  broadcasts  have  available  to  them 
an  extensive  reservoir  of  recorded  music. 

d.  The  radio  teacher  adds  a  "new  voice",  some  interesting 
variety  and  added  interest  to  the  music  experiences  of 
the  children. 

Teachers  who  plan  to  make  use  of  radio  broadcasts  should  de- 
cide on  the  series  of  programs  best  suited  for  the  children  whom 
they  are  teaching.   The  Catalog  of  Alberta  School  Broadcasts  dis- 
tributed to  each  teacher  early  in  September  outlines  in  a  general 
way  the  purpose  of  each  series  and  the  material  to  be  covered. 
Teachers  are  asked  to  return  Registration  and  Order  Forms  to  the 
School  Broadcasts  Branch  without  delay,  stating  the  number  of  song 
booklets  they  require  for  the  use  of  the  children  In  their  class- 
rooms.  These  booklets  will  be  mailed  or  expressed  to  the  school 
soon  after  the  orders  are  received  so  they  will  be  available  before 
the  broadcasts  begin  in  October. 
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How  the  teacher  relates  the  broadcasts  to  the  other  music 
activities  of  the  classroom  will  depend  on  circumstances.  Those 
who  prepare  the  programs  assume  that  the  classroom  teacher  will 
prepare  the  class  for  participation  before  the  songs  are  taught 
on  the  air,  and  they  assume  that  teachers  review  the  songs  as 
frequently  as  possible  between  broadcasts. 

1.  Preparation 

Booklets  should  be  distributed  ahead  of  time  to 
the  children  and  some  indication  given  of  the  songs 
which  will  be  sung  during  the  broadcast.  As  each 
broadcast  has  a  theme  the  teacher  might  provide  her  own 
introduction  to  the  theme.   This,  when  possible,  will 
relate  the  theme  to  the  classroom  activity.  Some  teachers 
may  wish  to  teach  a  song  before  it  is  taught  on  the  air. 
This  should  only  be  done  if  the  class  is  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  follow  the  teaching  as  it  is  done  on  the  broad- 
casts.  Children  in  Grades  I  or  II  who  have  not  facility 
in  reading  may  have  the  words  of  a  song  taught  before  it 
is  heard  on  the  broadcast. 

Just  before  the  time  of  the  broadcast  the  teacher 
should  make  sure  of  a  number  of  things.  The  radio  should 
be  tuned  carefully  before  the  broadcast  begins.  The 
teacher  may  leave  the  boys  and  girls  In  the  usual  row  by 
row  pattern.  However,  there  is  some  merit  in  a  more  in- 
formal grouping  if  this  is  possible.   This  means  that  hard- 
of-hearing  children  can  be  placed  closer  to  the  radio.   It 
also  means  that  better  singers  can  be  dispersed  among  other 
children  to  assist  in  learning  the  song.  Very  often  it  Is 
desirable  to  have  an  open  space  available  in  the  room  in 
order  that  one  or  two  children,  or  sometimes  a  larger  num- 
ber, may  demonstrate  games  or  other  activities  called  for 
by  the  radio  teacher. 

2.   Procedure 

When  the  broadcast  begins  the  teacher  should  follow 
it  with  keen  interest.   When  children  participate  she  should 
also  participate,  and  by  means  of  signals  help  the  class  to 
start  together  and  keep  in  time  with  the  radio  teacher.   When 
actions  are  required,  the  teacher  should  work  with  the  radio 
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teacher  in  encour        e  boys  and  girls        'cipate 
as  directed. 

The  teacher  might  find  it  useful  at  times  to  turn 
the  volume  of  the  radio  up  when  instructions  are  being 
given  or  when  a  song  is  being  demonstrated.  Skillful  man- 
ipulation of  the  volume  will  give  the  classroom  teacher 
control  over  the  broadcast  itself. 

3.   Follow-up 

It  is  wise  to  follow  the  broadcast  with  a  brief  sing- 
ing period,  especially  to  review  the  new  songs  taught  dur- 
ing the  radio  lesson.   The  melody  is  likely  to  be  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  children  and  some  repetition  on 
their  own  will  give  confidence  and  tend  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  retention. 

The  Listening  Program 

The  aspect  of  listening  considered  here  is  that  of  listening  to 
music  performed  by  others  in  order  to  increase  personal  enjoyment  and 
to  develop  listening  habits  that  will  produce  discriminating  consumers 
of  music.  Most  adults  will  be  listeners  rather  than  active  participant: 

e  teacher,  then,  will  organize  a  listening  program  that 
will  help  children  feel  competent  to  listen  and  understand  what  music 

\o   say  to  them,  as  well  as  help  them  observe  music's  main  ideas 
and  the  development  of  those  ideas. 

In  the  primary  grades,  listening  activities  will  be  chiefly  in- 
terpretive and  the  recordings  used  will  be  those  that  produce  rhythmic 
and  dramatic  responses,  those  that  reveal  different  moods,  and  those 
that  are  associated  with  stories  (program  music).   Children  need  to 
be  guided  to  observe  the  effects  of  dynamics,  pitch,  tempo,  mood, 
melodic  design,  rhythm  and  tonality.   They  can  observe  simple  form, 
the  appearance  and  sound  of  band  and  orchestral  instruments.   The 
observation  of  how  these  musical  elements  are  used  to  create  a  specific 
musical  highlight  leads  to  more  searching,  analytical  listening  in 
the  upper  grades.   Only  an  active  listening  process  contributes  to 
musical  growth,  so  it  is  essential  that  children  hear  and  react  to 
music  in  their  own  way,  and  that  the  teacher  remove  obstacles  to  un- 
derstanding and  point  the  way  to  increasing  enjoyment.   The  primary 
contact  of  hearing  and  reacting  individually  to  wmsln  is'Wp  irm^or^ 
ant_  than  the  verbal  discussion  of  its  qualities  and  techniques,  vital 
as  they  are  to  musical  growth. 
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As  In  song  material,  stress  Is  laid  on  musically  worthy  record- 
ings, which  will  enable  the  children  to  experience  the  rich.  ;ss  and 

Lety  in  the  field  of  music.   This  means  that  they  are  to  taste 
not  only  children's  music,  but  music  from  the  great  masters  (in 
small  quantities,  of  course)  and  music  in  the  modern  idiom  as  well. 
The  wise  teacher  selects  music  of  various  styles  and  moods,  of  differ- 
ing degrees  of  difficulty,  and  in  different  media  of  performance. 
She  considers  the  attention  span  of  her  class,  and  prefers  to  have 
compositions  too  short  rather  than  too  long. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  listening  performed  within  the  music 
program. 

1.  Normative  listening  to  a  song  or  to  a  selection  to  be  per- 
formed instrumentally  sets  up  a  "norm"  or  standard  of 
performance.  Children  listen  to  their  own  performance 
comparing  it  with  the  norm,  and  develop  habits  of  discrim- 
inating listening. 
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Interpretive  listening  suggests  that  the  music  is  compared 
with  or  discussed  in  terms  of  non-musical  activities,  such 
as  art,  literature,  dramatizations,  etc.  This  can  be 
valuable  for  students  who  have  grasped  the  spirit  of  the 
music  but  who  will  dislike  discussing  its  effects  on  them, 
and  it  is  valuable  for  determining  whether  students  have 
caught  the  essential  idea  in  the  music. 

3.  Analytic  listening  centers  on  recognizing  the  form,  the 
content,  the  structure  of  the  music  itself.  Very  often  it 
complements  interpretive  listening  which  reveals  what  the 
music  has  said  to  a  child,  while  analytic  listening  reveals 
how  the  music  said  that;  what  there  was  in  the  music  that 
created  that  effect.  Analysis  involves  a  precise  ter- 
minology, dealing  with  the  technical  elements  of  music,  and 
creates  a  need  for  the  use  of  a  musical  vocabulary.   Con- 
sequently there  is  a  danger  that  terminology  may  be  stressed 
for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  serve  the  needs  of  the  listener, 

4.  Exploratory  listening  enables  a  child  to  taste  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  vast  field  of  music.  Experiences  with 
the  music  of  other  cultures,  with  modern  harmonies,  with 
unusual  instruments,  should  be  available  to  those  interested 
in  reading.   If  possible,  records  should  be  made  available 
In  the  classroom  to  be  played  softly  in  some  secluded  corner 
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d  is  free.  Books  and  stories  about  composers, 
selections,  etc.,  should  be  brought  to  his  attention.  Out- 
of-school  listening  should  be  encouraged. 

5.  Receptive  listening  is  perhaps  the  least  active  type,  for 
the  children  listen  for  pure  enjoyment,  perhaps  even  re- 
laxing into  a  warm  bath  of  pleasant  sounds.   It  is  essential 

it  children  help  choose  the  music  for  this  kind  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  there  be  a  minimum  of  comment  or  explan- 
ation.  One  of  the  values  of  music  in  modern  life  is  its 
almost  therapeutic  use  in  relaxing  from  tensions,  and  child- 
ren need  to  become  acquainted  with  this  aid. 

6.  Inner  listening  (thinking  or  imagining  a  musical  effect 
without  any  outward  sound)  is  usually  associated  with 
score  reading,  normative  listening,  and  game  songs  in  which 
portions  of  a  tune  are  left  out. 

7.  Remembered  listening  has  to  do  with  musical  experiences 
which  are  so  memorable  that  the  child  wishes  to  make  them 
part  of  his  life.   It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  listening 
program  to  have  the  child  memorize  certain  tunes,  but  we 
hope  that  he  will  choose  to  do  so.   The  secret  of  good 
listening  is  in  remembering  tunes,  so  that  any  aid  we  can 
give,  such  as  replaying  selections,  putting  themes  on 
charts,  and  singing  and  playing 'them  is  worthwhile. 

Organization  of  the  Listening  Program 

1.  Parallel  Listening 

Some  selections  may  be  listened  to  because  they  are 
similar  in  some  way  (rhythm,  mood,  structure,  topic)  to 
another  song  or  record  and  thus  enhance  that  particular 
quality  and  help  the  listener  to  appreciate  it.   The  sing- 
ing texts  suggest  records  that  may  be  used  with  various 
selections;  the  teacher  will  find  other  equally  useful. 
It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  be  sure  what  element  is 
parallel  or  similar  in  both  selections. 

2.  Independent  Listening 

Listening  may  be  centered  around  some  topic  such  as 
a  country,  a  composer,  story  music,  types  of  instruments, 
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dances,  the  seasons,  etc.   It  may  correlate  with  other 
other  classroom  projects.   The  teacher  should  not  leave 
the  program  to  chance,  neither  should  a  plan  be  followed 
slavishly  to  the  detriment  of  pupil  interest.   Whatever 
the  organization  of  the  independent  listening  program, 
it  must  be  geared  to  listening,  not  to  a  recital  of  facts 
about  composers  or  the  standard  instruments. 

The  Instrumental  Program 

Purpose 

A  program  which  teaches  instruments  merely  for  the  sake  of 
manual  dexterity  or  for  display  before  admiring  parents  is  far  too 
narrow  and  has  no  place  in  the  education  of  the  pupil.   Instruments 
are  used  to  make  musical  response  richer,  deeper,  more  precise,  and 
more  dynamic,  and  to  aid  social  and  personal  development. 

Instruments  are  any  mechanical  device  for  making  a  musical 
sound,  and  it  is  an  evaluation  of  the  musical  sound  of  an  instrument 
that  determines  whether  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  classroom.  Mere 
noise  making,  even  if  it  comes  from  a  recognized  musical  instrument, 
is  not  to  be  tolerated.   Children  and  teachers  will  listen  with  a 
discriminating  ear  to  the  sound  of  large  bolts  or  nails,  pot  lids, 
home-made  drums,  as  well  as  to  the  accuracy  of  tone  of  their  small- 
winds  to  determine  the  musical  quality  of  that  sound,  and  will  try 
to  find  ways  of  playing  the  instruments  to  make  them  sound  as  well 
as  possible.   This  sensitizing  of  the  ear  to  sounds  is  one  of  the 
benefits  of  experience  with  instruments.   Instruments  make  music 
precise  and  definite  by  their  acoustical  properties  which  make  the 
listener  aware  of  scale  patterns.  They  require  an  approach  to  music 
through  notes,  because  of  manipulative  requirements,  make  rhythm 
more  clear-cut,  extend  the  possibilities  of  tone  color  as  an  expres- 
sive device  in  music,  and  give  prominence  to  harmony  through  simple 
chording  instruments. 

Instruments  have  personal  and  social  vales  in  that  they  offer 
an  alternative  or  additional  means  of  performance,  helping  both  the 
non-singer  and  the  especially  talented  child.   They  can  result  in 
feeling  of  achievement  ,  and  satisfying  team  spirit  as  instrumental 
ability  is  developed.   They  can  offer  challenging  and  intriguing 
manipulative  problems  which  lead  to  the  development  of  personal 
discipline  demanded  by  constant  practice  on  the  instrument,  and  can 
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develop  Into  a  life-long  hobby  for  I       l.eur  or  a  livelihood  for 
the  pro 

of  the  instrumental  music  program  are  best 
served  by  means  of  the  "easy-to-play"  instruments,  and  by  simplified 
methods  of  using       rd  Instruments  such  as  the  piano,  for  with 
these  the  technical  barrier  to  success  Is  readily  overcome.   Problems 
of  muscular  coordination,  expense,  and  the  need  for  relatively  prompt 
success  with  an  instrument  rule  out  the  introduction  of  standard 
instruments  on  a  class  basis,  though  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have 
standard  band  and  orchestral  instruments  available  for  exploratory 
purposes  and  a  student  who  has  ability  with  a  standard  instrument 
should  be  encouraged  to  bring  it  to  school  to  assist  in  the  class- 
room music  program.   The  method  for  the  most  part,  however  is  chiefly 
exploratory,  developing  an  appreciation  of  the  things  each  Instrument 
can  do,  creating  confidence  in  handling  music  materials,  and  awaken- 
ing an  interest  that  may  lead  to  study  of  a  standard  instrument  in 
the  later  grades.   Children  need  sufficient  training  to  enable  them 
to  use  the  instruments  in  a  way  satisfying  to  them.   This  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  become  expert  in  each,  but  rather  that  they  will 
have  some  facility  in  several  instruments  and  perhaps  be  quite  pro- 
ficient in  one  they  are  especially  interested  in. 

There  will  need  to  be  periods  of  Intensive  training  when  the 
class  or  a  small  group  is  learning  to  play  something  new,  but,  in 
general,  more  time  will  be  devoted  to  extensive  experiences* that  is» 
the  exploring  of  the  resources  of  several  Instruments  In  a  variety 
of  compositions. 

Scope 

Intensive  training  may  be  required  for  a  formal  rhythm  band, 
the  training  of  a  flutophone  orchestra,  etc.  Special  instruction 
books  are  followed  and  selections  are  worked  on  until  a  polished 
performance  can  be  given.   The  Ideal  use  of  instruments  In  the 
classroom  provides  for  consistent  correlation  of  Instrumental  sing- 
ing and  listening  activities. 

In  the  elementary  school  all  children  should  have  the  opport- 
unity to  play  several  types  of  instruments.  Most  of  these  easy-to- 
play  harmonic  and  melodic  Instruments  are  well  within  the  competency 
of  classroom  teachers  who  have  little  or  no  technical  facility  in 

music . 
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In  choosing  the  Instruments  to  use,  the  required  muscular 
dexterity  must  receive  important  consideration.   Modifications  may 
be  made  In  the  way  instruments  are  ordinarily  played,  e.g.,  large 
cymbals  may  be  struck  with  a  soft  beater,  finger  cymbals  will  be 
held  in  two  hands  in  Grades  I  and  II.   Following  is  an  outline  of 
the  scope  of  instrumental  activities  in  the  classroom: 


Scope  of  Instrumental  Activities 


II 


III 


Melody 


Chording 


Percussion 


Xylophone, 


autoharp 


harmolin 


rhythm  sticks, 
blocks,  Jir|gl< 


bells,  piano 


IV 


IV 


Plutophone 
Tonettes 


Song  flute 
Recorders 


Melody  flut  e 

Symphonette 

Ocarina 


pian<|>,    guitar,   banj< 

open  strings  of  cel3|o 


tenor) 


(Soprano,    alto. 


armonica 


and 


yigelbells,   wo 
,   claves,  " 


od 


maracas 
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Music  •:-•■■■'  i 

Notation  Is  a  visual  aid  In  performing  and  understanding 

music,  and  If  music  Is  taught  fully,  notation  is  an  integr      »t  of 

it.  Since  children  differ  in  their  ways  of  learning  notation,  and 

since  music  reading  is  a  complex  skill,  a  variety  of  approaches 

should  be  employed.  Notation  must  always  be  taught  in  relation  to 
the  music  being  performed  or  listened  to  in  class,  not  as  an  abstract 
end  In  Itself. 

he  musical  selections  will  be  chosen  for  intrinsic  value, 
interest  and  appeal — particularly  for  appeal  to  children  of 
various  ages.   The  intrinsic  musical  appeal  of  a  selection 
will  be  considered  its  most  important  educational  feature;  far 
more  Important,  for  instance,  than  the  fact  that  it  contains 
scalewise  'figures  or  is  written  in  the  key  of  A  flat  major. 

"The  various  features  of  the  notation,  however,  (often  call* 
ed  the  "fundamentals",  but  here  to  be  called  "specifics")  will 
by  no  means  be  neglected.   Note  lengths,  time  signatures,  key 
signatures,  and  other  such  symbols  will  always  be  introduced  in 
musical  settings  and  will  be  stressed  when,  and  only  when,  an 
awareness  of  them  can  help  a  child  to  sing  a  song,  or  play 
a  piece,  or  listen  to  music.   The  Idea  is  that  the  music  comes 
first. 

"These  so-called  "fundamentals"  (or  "specifics")  will  not 
be  set  up  in  a  certain  predetermined  order,  to  be  learned  at 
certain  points  in  the  sequence,  with  the  thought  that  from 
then  on  children  will  understand  and  retain  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  same  specifics  will  appear  again  and  again,  grade 
after  grade,  but  In  varying  musical  settings,  so  that  children 
may  gain  an  ever-full,  deeper,  clearer,  more  exact  understand- 
ing of  them — in  a  word,  a  growing  understanding."   (Handbook, 
Music  for  Living,  Vo .  VI,  pages  vii-viii) . 

Objectives 

Children  should  have  the  following  experiences  with  notation: 
1.   Singing  Program 

-  following  the  notation  with  the  eye  while  singing 
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-  high  and  low  pitch  related  to  the  staff 

-  playing  tonal  figures  on  keyboard  instruments 

-  acting  out  or  designing  songs  in  pitch  levels 

-  conducting  patterns  for  singing 

-  singing  or  playing  the  tonic  chord  to  hear  the  key  of 
the  song 

-  designing  parallel  movement,  contrary  movement,  etc., 
in  part  singing 

-  notating  original  music  (with  the  aid  of  an  instrument 
if  necessary) 

2.  Listening  Program 

-  following  themes  of  music  to  which  they  are  listening 

3.  Instrumental  Program 

-  notation  learned  "by  using  it  to  play  on  tuned  glasses, 
bells,  piano,  and  small-winds 

-  chordal  structure  learned  by  chording  on  autoharp,  piano 
and  social  instruments 

-  notation  used  to  represent  their  original  melodies  or 
"orchestrations" 

4.  Rhythm  Program 

-  bodily  movement  becoming  identified  with  some  type  of 
notation 

-  physical  response  to  accent  and  metre 

-  conducting  the  metre 

-  writing  characteristic  or  created  rhythm  patterns  in 
notation  for  rhythm  instrument  orchestration 
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Organizatio 

Every  basic  music  series  has  Its  own  well-organized  approach 
to  music  readJ   .   It  is,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  the  tea- 
cher to  s-       Ls  approach  and  determine  whether  or  not  it  Is  suited 
to  ttie  class,        it  portion  of  it  should  be  included  in  his  lesson 
plans.   The  teacher,  guided  by  the  suggestions  In  the  guidebooks, 
should  decide,  on  the  basis  of  her  own  understanding  and  the  class's 
ability,  just  what  concepts  in  notation  will  make  each  composition 
meaningful.   The  details  of  music  notation  are  a  means  to  musical 
enjoyment,  not  a  course  in  music  to  be  covered  during  the  elementary 
grades.   This  concept  of  music  notation  as  one  kind  of  aid  in  under- 

•nding  the  expressiveness  of  music  should  free  the  teacher  from 
the  restrictive  and  meaningless  practices  for  which  the  old  programs 
of  study  In  music  were  notorious. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  old-fashioned  abstract  procedures 
in  teaching  notation,  musical  form,  and  other  technical  details,  If 
used  exclusively  of  other  methods,  not  only  fail  to  produce  a  real 
and  lasting  appreciation  for  music,  but  sometimes  actually  do  more 
harm  than  good  in  unnecessarily  confusing  the  children  and  in  erecting 
psychological  blocks  to  musical  development.  The  teaching  of  English 
language  and  literature  years  ago  faced  the  same  difficulties  in  adj- 
usting the  relationship  of  abstract  grammar  to  the  literary  values  of 
literature.   The  "incidental"  procedure  is  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem  of  reconciling  technical  detail  with  the  enjoyment  of  music. 
Fundamentally,  this  procedure  abandons  the  idea  of  allocating  a 
specific  portion  of  technical  knowledge  to  each  grade  and  covering 
a  year's  work  in  abstract  terms.   Instead,  it  makes  use  of  any  tech- 
nique and  explains,  as  far  as  is  needed  any  element  that  is  signifi- 
cant in  the  composition  being  considered,  no  matter  what  its  place 
may  have  been  in  the  old  graded  system.   Incidental  teaching  will, 
for  example,  utilize  material  (perhaps  found  in  the  teacher's  guide- 
book) a  particular  song  which  can  be  made  meaningful  to  the  children. 

z    technique  bears  a  close  relationship  to  modern  teaching  principles 
involved  in  the  teaching  of  English  literature  and  language,  English 
grammar,  etc. 

' s  curriculum  guide  recognizes  the  superiority  of  the 
"incidental"  over  abstract  lessons  on  technical  elements,  but  it  also 
assures  '.hat  a  lessor,  on  technical  elements  still  has  a  place  in  the 
music  course.   For  example,  after  a  number  of  incidental  glimpses  of 
the  same  technical  point  in  a  number  of  songs,  it  would  be  valuable 
to  have  a  "cumulative"  or  review  lesson  to  sum  up  these  observations, 
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formulate  a  rule  or  generalization,  and  test  it  by  application  to 
familiar  song  material.   When  drill  is  used,  it  is  valuable  only  in 
a  meaningful  situation  in  conjunction  with  material  that  is  enjoyed 
by  the  class. 

Rhythmic  Activities 

Response  to  rhythm  is  an  integral  part  of  both  music  education 
and  physical  education,  and  the  rhythms  bulletin  for  the  physical 
education  program  contains  a  wealth  of  material  for  the  guidance  of 
the  classroom  teacher. 

Rhythmic  activities  are  inseparable  from  the  singing  and 
listening  programs.   The  child  should  gain  certain  definite  bene- 
fits frori  his  experiences  with  rhythm: 

a.  sensitivity  to  rhythm  as  an  element  in  music 

b.  an  increased  understanding  of  the  people  of  other  lands 
through  folk  dances  and  games 

c.  bodily  control  and  grace 

d.  a  growing  concept  of  the  form  of  music  through  instrumental 
or  dance  patterns 

e.  an  understanding  of  how  rhythm  symbols  or  note  values  re- 
present rhythmic  feeling 

All  children  have  rhythm,  but  not  to  the  same  degree,  depending 
on  their  experience  and  sensitiveness  to  rhythms.  The  observable 
response  which  comes  from  experience  with  rhythm  takes  time  to  de- 
velop. Exploration  concerns  getting  the  feeling  of  rhythm,  just  as 
in  getting  the  feeling  of  singing.  We  cannot  expect  precision  too 
soon,  e.g.  in  keeping  time  to  a  skipping  rhythm,  children  must  gain 
facility  in  the  muscle  co-ordination  necessary,  in  hearing  the  rhythm, 
and  in  combining  the  two.   Provide  music  that  invites  rhythmic  re- 
sponse, a  comfortable  situation,  time  in  which  to  grow  toward  pre- 
cision, and  make  use  of  any  available  space.  New  singing  games  and 
folk  dances  should  be  introduced  frequently.   Individual  help  and 
encouragement  should  be  given  both  to  children  who  seem  awkward  and 
to  those  who  show  creative  individual  differences.  Some  type  of 
rhythmic  response  is  a  part  of  every  musical  activity  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.   This  response  may  vary  from  fee  bodily  movement  to  the 
playing  of  intricate  rhythm  patterns  on  rhythm  instruments. 
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Rhythm  Band  Instrume: 

The  reason  for  using  rhythm  instruments  is  not  only  to  teach 
Lldren  how  to  be  precise  in  playing  rhythms,  but  also  to  select 
and  use  the  particular  instruments  which  are  best  suited,  because 
Of  their  unique  tone  quality,  to  enrich  the  musical  expressiveness 
of  the  song.   Thus  a  tom-tom  may  be  chosen  deliberately  in  preference 
to  a  snare  drum  because  its  tone  quality  seems  more  appropriate  to 

B  song.   Intensive  rhythm  band  instruction  which  demands  formal 
training  in  rhythm  instruments  can  be  successful  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  teacher,  though  the  results  may  be  stylized  and  mechanical. 
However,  if  children  have  plenty  of  extensive  experience  "orchest- 
ing"  songs  themselves  so  that  they  develop  a  sensitivity  to 

and  tone  color,  the  rhythm  band  is  a  valuable  supplementary 
vity.   Instruction  books  are  available  for  such  intensive  train- 
■  as  the  Melody  Fun  Books  by  RJ.  Staples,  published  by  Follett. 

At  first,  the  use  of  rhythm  band  instruments  will  be  neces- 
sarily teacher-directed,  as  she  tells  children  what  to  do  with  them 
and  shows  them  how  to  do  it.   Often  song  material  is  introduced  des- 
cribing instruments,  e.g.,  "Rap  rap,  shake  shake,  I  play  on  my  tam- 
bourine" .  As  soon  as  the  teacher  can  direct  attention  to  the  quality 
of  sound  and  its  appropriateness  to  the  song  being  accompanied,  dev- 
lopment  of  musical  discrimination  is  begun.   It  is  unwise  to  use  all 
the  instruments  at  once,  for  the  result  will  be  noise  rather  than  a 
musical  activity. 

The  series  books  include  songs  that  introduce  percussion  instr- 
uments, one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  suggest  various  rhythm  patterns. 
Since  the  emphasis  is  on  pupil  creativity,  the  teacher  should  encour- 
age pupils,  after  thay  have  had  experience  with  the  kinds  of  rhythm 
patterns  there  are,  to  adapt  the  suggested  rhythm  pattern  to  suit 

selves.  This  experience  can  aid  in  teaching  note  values.  Child- 
ren should  see  the  notation  of  what  they  have  played  or  heard,  and 
should  notate  what  they  have  created,  beginning  with  pre-notation 
symbols,  and  proceeding  to  standard  notation.   Pre-notation  symbols 
may  be  drawings  of  the  Instruments,  word  abbreviations,  or  long  and 
short  dashes  in  various  colors  to  indicate  various  instruments,  all 
written  above  the  words  of  the  song.  Then  the  dashes  may  represent 
note  values  more  specifically,  until  actual  notation,  written  on  a 
single  line,  is  achieved. 
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Percussion  accompaniments  are  usually  made  up  of  the  three 
kinds  of  rhythm  In  a  song: 

a.  the  rhythm  of  the  metre  (e.g.  four  beats  in  a  bar  of  -i) 

b.  the  rhythm  of  the  strong (first)  beat  (e.g.  One,  rest,  rest, 
rest) 

c.  the  rhythm  of  the  melody.   This  may  be  a  typical  or  interest- 
ing section  of  the  melody,  or  the  whole  melody-rhythm  may 

be  played. 

Contrasting  rhythms  may  be  played  on  two  or  more  different 
instruments,  alternating  phrases  may  be  indicated  by  alternating 
instruments,  etc.  Valuable  musical  concepts  may  be  developed  through 
the  use  of  precussion  instruments,  for  example: 

a.  keeping  time  with  music,  the  basic  rhythmic  response 

b.  differences  in  dynamics,  (degrees  of  loudness  and  softness, 
strong  and  weak  beats) 

c.  musical  form  (phrases  marked  by  a  change  of  Instrument, 
contrasting  sections  emphasized  by  contrasting  sounds) 

d.  mood  in  music  (choosing  the  instrument  that  helps  create 
the  "right"  spirit  or  atmosphere) 

e.  awareness  of  notation  and  its  use  (developed  from  a  need 
for  it) 

f.  tempo  (slow,  fast,  accel.,  rail.) 

g.  pitch  (high  and  low,  usually  for  contrast) 

h.   relation  of  rhythm  pattern  to  appropriate  instrumentation 
(e.g.,  realizing  a  fast  pattern  cannot  be  played  effect- 
ively on  the  bass  drum,  etc.) 

I.   the  inter-relationship  of  the  various  elements  (e.g.,  tempo 
and  pitch,  melody  and  mood,  mood  and  tempo,  etc.) 

J.   growing  confidence  and  competence  in  creating,  on  the  child»s 
level,  "sound  effects"  to  accompany  songs,  and  in  refining 
and  adapting  percussion  scores. 
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The  use  of  percussion  Instruments  Is,  of  course,  only  one 
ect  of  the  rhythmic  activities  the  children  will  undertake. 

of  Record.':  ps 

'ginally,  "sing-along11  records  were  designed  as  aids  for 
:-s  who  felt  unable  to  present  songs  adequately  to  the  class, 
but  they  are  recognized  as  an  aid  to  musical  growth  in  the  classroom 
of  every  teacher,  expert  or  not.   The  records  set  up  a  norm  or 

idard  to  which  the  performers  and  teacher  may  return  for  further 
-.ulation.   Orchestral  background  and  special  effects  not  available 
aost  classrooms  can  now  contribute  to  the  expressiveness  of  the 
song.  Recordings  often  make  provision  for  various  types  of  pupil 
activity,  such  as  singing  one  part  in  a  two-part  song,  adding  a 
rhythm,  or  performing  a  dance  or  dramatization  during  an  instru- 

.1  Interlude.  Recordings,  then,  should  be  used  freely  in  the 
classroom  in  any  way  which  is  meaningful.  Be  sure  that  the  recording 
is  of  good  quality  and  is  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a 
The  following  procedure  is  suggested: 

1.  Learn  the  song  yourself  first  from  the  recording 

2.  Have  the  words  and  music  available 

3.  Introduce  the  song  to  the  class 
U-.  Play  the  record  to  hear  the  whole  song 

5.  Provide  for  several  listenings  with  varying  degrees  of 
pupil  participation,  perhaps  humming  along,  or  chiming 
in  as  it  becomes  familiar.  As  soon  as  pupils  begin  to 
participate,  turn  up  the  volume  to  support  their  singing. 

6.  After  the  children  feel  secure  in  the  tune,  begin  reducing 
the  volume  when  they  are  singing  until  it  reaches  a  normal 
level  of  accompaniment. 

Another  method  of  learning  the  song  Involves  having  children 
e  in  on  a  simple  repetitive  part  or  on  every  other  phrase  rather 
n  singing  continuously.   Have  the  phrases  or  parts  of  phrases  which 
are  natural  division  points  Indicated  (by  numbers,  colors,  etc.)  In 
e  words  and  select  certain  phrases,  "taking  turns"  in 
recording.   Do  this  several  times;  the  procedure  will 
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keep  the  students  listening  carefully.   Then  sing  the  opposite  parts, 
listening  to  the  phrases  previously  sung.   When  the  alternate 
phrases  are  sung  easily,  the  group  is  ready  to  sing  the  whole  song. 

Learning  a  song  with  the  help  of  a  recording  does  not  mean 
that  the  song  will  be  usually  sung  with  the  record.   Once  it  is 
learned,  it  can  be  sung  as  any  other  song,  unaccompanied,  with  the 
piano,  guitar,  autoharp  or  other  informal  instrument. 

Festivals 

Both  the  competitive  and  the  concert  type  of  festival  are 
valuable  musical  experiences.  Districts  planning  festivals  should 
endeavor  to  provide  the  non-competitive  concert  type  for  all  school 
rooms.   Teachers  and  students  who  have  sufficient  maturity  to  ac- 
cept the  tension  of  competition  and  who  would  benefit  from  the  in- 
tensive preparation  necessary  for  a  contest  may  go  on  to  enter  com- 
petitive festivals.   Teachers  and  organizers  of  festivals  may  be 
interested  in  obtaining  materials  prepared  by  the  National  Inter- 
scholastic  Music  Activities  Commission. 

Adjudicators  comment  sheets 

Standards  of  adjudication 

Band,  Orchestra,  String  Orchestra  and  Choral  Lists 

Selective  Music  List  for  Solo  and  Ensemble 

These  materials  are  published  by  MENC,  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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.UATION 

Be  j         ,!m  of  mi      I  ication  Is  the  development  of  a 
love  for  music,      results  cannot  be  measured  In  any  precise  way. 

icher  can  provide  a  subjective  evaluation  based  on  observation 
•"allowing  c  in  the  pupil : 

1.  an  enthusiastD  for  music 

a  growing  confidence  and  enjoyment  in  using  the  singing 
voice  and  instruments 

3.  a  consistent  desire  to  take  part  in  musical  activities 

4.  a  growing  skill  in  using  notation 

5.  an  expanding  knowledge  of  music  and  musicians 

Another  kind  of  evaluation  consists  of  a  record  of  the  musical 
progress  of  the  class  as  a  group.  Notes  on  musical  activities  are 
.led  and  kept  to  provide  a  summary  of  the  types  and  amount  of 
Leal  activities.   This  material  can  be  used  for  review,  and  can 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  next  teacher  who  will  be  better  able  to 
provide  continuity  In  the  music  program. 
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ROLE  OF  ADMINISTRATORS 

Music  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total  school  program. 
It  is  planned  and  integrated  by  the  superintendent,  the  principals, 
and  the  specialists,  working  together  with  the  teachers,  the  pupils 
and  the  community  to  achieve  the  goals  established  by  the  philoso- 
phy of  music  education.   If  the  program  has  created  an  enduring  in- 
terest in  music,  if  it  permeates  the  entire  school  program  and  if 
it  has  made  important  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  student, 
then  the  program  is  fulfilling  its  purpose. 

Role  of  the  Superintendent 

The  superintendent  can 

-  arrange  for  the  cooperative  planning  needed  in  creating 
a  music  program  consistent  with  present  philosophy 

-  provide  materials  and  time  necessary  for  in-service  work 

-  arrange  for  special  consultants 

-  encourage  festivals  and  musical  concerts 

-  advise  and  encourage  his  staff 
The  Role  of  the  Principal 

The  principal  can 

-  investigate  the  musical  needs  of  the  community  and 
school 

-  implement  and  evaluate  the  music  program  in  view  of  the 
total  school  program 

-  facilitate  the  most  efficient  use  of  time,  material  and 
personnel 

-  provide  leadership  opportunities  for  capable  teachers 
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The  Role  of sic  Supervisor 

The  music  supervisor  can 

-  plan  a  sequence  of  music  activities  for  the  school 

sys- 

-  arrange   in-service  activities 

-  find  appropriate  music  to  correlate  with  other  school 
subjects 

-  demonstrate  teaching  techniques  and  use  of  equipment 

-  evaluate,  select  and  introduce  new  materials 

-  provide  individual  help  for  slow  learners  and  talented 
students 

-  explore  community  resources 

-  arrange  inter-school  programs,  festivals,  music  concerts 

-  prepare  handbook  to  assist  teachers 

-  help  plan  individual  lessons 

-  assist  in  evaluation  of 

-  group  activities  (choral  group,  bands,  units  of 
work) 

-  individual  students 

-  maintain  and  coordinate  a  schedule  of  musical  events 

-  attend  professional  meetings  of 

-  teachers 

-  administrators 

-  musicians 
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APPENDIX  OP  ADDITIONAL  MATERIALS 
Graded  Music  Series 

*  TOGETHER  WE  SING,  Wolfe,  Krone,  Fullerton;  Pollet  Publishing 

Co.  1955-57. 

Books  for  the  teacher:   accompaniment  books  with  teaching 
suggestions  for  the  pupils'  books.   This  series  is  highly  re- 
commended. 

Books  for  the  pupils: 

MUSIC  ROUND  THE  CLOCK,  Grade  I 
MUSIC  ROUND  THE  TOWN,  Grade  II 
MUSIC  THROUGH  THE  YEAR,  Grade  III 
MUSIC  ACROSS  OUR  COUNTRY,  Grade  IV 
VOICES  OP  AMERICA,  Grade  V 
VOICES  OF  THE  WORLD,  Grade  VI 

Books  For  Teachers  (General) 

*  MUSIC  EDUCATION,  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROGRAMS;   James  Mursell: 

Silver  Burdett 

*  MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL;   Nye  and  Nye:   Prentice  Hall,  Inc. 

*  SWEET  SINGING  IN  THE  CHOIR;   J.F.  Staton:   Clarke,  Irwin  Co. 

*  KEYS  TO  TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  MUSIC;   Nordholm  and  Thompson:  Schmitt 

Music  Co. 
MUSIC  AND  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER;   James  Mursell:   Silver  Burdett 
GUIDING  CHILDREN! S  GROWTH  THROUGH  MUSIC:   Eileen  McMillan: 

Ginn  &  Co. 
MUSIC  WITH  CHILDREN;   Alfred  Ellison:   McGraw  Hill 
CHILDREN  DISCOVER  MUSIC  AND  DANCE;   Emma  Sheey,   Henry  Holt 
YOUR  SCHOOL  MUSIC  PROGRAM;   Andrews  and  Cockerille:   Ginn  &  Co. 

(for  music  specialists  and  administrators) 
MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL;   MENC  1951   (Contains  a  list  of 

books  about  music  for  teachers  and  children) 
HANDBOOK  ON  l6mm  FILMS  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION;   MENC 

Rhythm  Materials 

Helps  on  making  rhythm  instruments: 

BASIC  MUSIC  FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS;   Nye  and  Nye:   Prentice  Hall 
(contains  practical  theory  material  as  well) 
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THE  DRUM  BOOK;   Coleman:   John  Day  Go. 
*   MOTHER  GOOSE  RHYMES  IN  RHYTHM;   C.  Ahrens:   Waterloo  Music  Co. 

Waterloo,  Ont . 
RHYTHM  IS  FUN;   Strouse:   Raymond  A.  Hoffman  Co.  Wichita,  Kan. 
LET »S  PLAY  TOGETHER;   Lucas:   Mills  Music  Inc.  N.Y. 
WATERLOO  RHYTHM  BAND  METHOD:   Dickson  and  Baggs :   Waterloo  Music 

Co.,  Waterloo,  Ontario. 
CREATIVE  RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENT  FOR  CHILDREN;   Gladys  Andrews 

Prentice  Hall  Inc. 

auction  Books  for  Instruments 


Recorder 


THE  RECORDER  BLOCKFLUTE  TUTOR,  FIRST  BOOK;   Jaan  Martin:   Boosey 
&  Hawkes .  A  beginner's  book  using  standard  notation  at 
the  outset.  Not  useful  if  children  have  had  tonette  or 
flutophone  experience. 

MY  RECORDER  TUNE  BOOK.  ;   Freda  Dinn:   BMI  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Ont.  A  beginner's  book  for  descant  recorder,  containing 
graded  exercises,  folk  tunes. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  RECORDER;   Bradford  and  Parker:   G.  Schirmer. 
First  and  second  books  in  both  soprano  and  alto  recorders. 


Tonette: 


MELODY  FUN  FOR  SINGING  AND  PLAYING  WITH  THE  TONETTE;   Forrest 
Buchtel:   Lyons  Band  Instrument  Co.  Combines  instrumental 
technique  and  standard  notation  from  the  beginning. 

FUN  BEGUN;   Rj  Staples:   School  Aids  and  Text  Books  Publishing 
Co.  Regina,  Sask.  A  beginner's  book  for  tonette  and  fluto- 
phone, using  number  notation  in  the  first  half,  and  stand- 
ard notation  in  the  second. 

THE  TONETTE  SONG  BOOK;   Rj  Staples.   A  sequent  book  to  FUN  BEGUN 


Flutophone: 


FLUTOPHONE  CLASSROOM  METHOD;   Van  Pelt  and  Ruddick:   Trophy 
Products  Co.   For  a  beginning  class.   Includes  piano 
accompaniments . 

FUN  BEGUN;   RJ  Staples.   See  above. 
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*  EASY  STEPS  FOR  MELODY  INSTRUMENTS;   Maurice  Taylor  and  Clement 

Wiedenmeyer:   Mills  Music  Inc.   For  a  beginning  class. 
THE  MUSICAL  FUN  BOOKS;   RJ  Staples:   Follett  Publishing  Co. 

Classroom  Teacher»s  Guide  and  Score,  and  individual  books; 
FUN  WITH  THE  RHYTHM  INSTRUMENTS,  FUN  WITH  THE  KEYBOARD, 
FUN  WITH  THE  MELODY  BELLS,  FUN  WITH  THE  CLASSROOM  HARPS, 
FUN  WITH  THE  SMALL-WINDS. 

Melody  Flute: 

CLASSROOM  METHOD  FOR  MELODY  FLUTE;   F.  Beckman:   Melody  Flute 
Co.,  Publishers,  Laurel,  Maryland. 

Piano  Books  for  Children 

*  MEET  THE  PIANO;   Robert  Pace:   Theodore  Presser  Co. 

*  THE  ECKSTEIN  PIANO  COURSES;   Maxwell  Eckstein:   Carl  Fischer,  Inc 
MUSIC  FOR  CHILDREN  -  PENTATONIC ;   Carl  Orff  and  Gunild  Keetraan: 

Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc.  The  Orff  method  stresses 
rhythm  and  the  singing  of  melodies  based  on  the  pentatonic 
scale.  Percussion  instruments,  including  xylophones  are 
employed.  Since  few  songs  in  the  series*  tests  are  pent- 
atonic,  creating  such  songs  is  necessary.  This  is  easily 
done  within  the  limitations  described  In  this  book. 

Piano  Books  for  Chording: 

*  LOOK  AND  PLAY  PIANO  COURSE;   Osbourne  McConathy:   Carl  Fisher 
PIANO  FOR  CLASSROOM  MUSIC;   Robert  Pace:   Prentice  Hall,  Inc. 

Autoharp 

HARMONY  FUN  WITH  THE  AUTOHARP;  Beatrice  Krone:   Neil  A.  Kjos 

Music  Co. 
TEACHERiS  GUIDE  FOR  THE  GOLDEN  AUTOHARP;   Lorrain  Watters: 

National  Autoharp  Co. 
Film:   The  Autoharp ;   Johnson  Hunt  Productions,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Record  and  Filmstrip:   Learn  to  Play  the  Autoharp;   Bowmar 

Records,  House  of  Grant 

Guitar: 

DEPRESS LES  GUITAR  METHOD;   Rubank 
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Harmonica: 

HARMONICA  PLAYING;   J.  J.  Robbins  &  Sons 

INSTRUCTOR  FOR  THE  HARMONICA;   Perry:   N.  Hohner  Co. 

Oscarina: 

OCARINA  BOOK;   Shoemaker.   Fred  Gretch 

Ukulele: 

THE  WTTMARK  UKULELE  BOOK;   Wltraark  &  Sons 
EZ  METHOD  FOR  UKULELE;   William  J.  Smith 

Instrumental  Combinations: 

*  MELODY,  RHYTHM  AND  HARMONY;   Lloyd  Slindj   Mills  Music  Inc. 

Teacher *s  Manual  and  student  book.   Parts  for  autoharp, 
guitar,  melody  bells,  t cello  and  rhythm  band  instruments. 
Violins  and  flutes  may  join  with  recorder  or  flutophone 
In  melody  line. 
MORE  MELODY,  RHYTHM  AND  HARMONY;   Slind:   Mills  Music  Inc. 
A  sequent  book,  using  same  instruments,  and  adding  easy 
transposed  parts  for  clarinet  and  trumpet. 

ecordings 

*  FESTIVAL  OF  LIGHT  CLASSICAL  MUSIC;   Readers  Digest  Association, 

Montral,  Quebec.  A  collection  of  excellent  recordings 
useful  throughout  all  the  grades. 

Suggested 
From  Decca  Records,  Inc.  R.P.M.   Grade  Level 

CU  -  106   Tubby  the  Tuba  78        3-6 

k-   Albums;  The  Symphony  Orchestra: 
90  -  strings;  91  -  woodwinds;  92  - 
brass;  93  -  percussion  2-12 
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From  Children* s  Record  Guild  and  Young 

People! s  Records,  The  Greystone  Corp. 

Music  Listening  Game  (hearing  pitches) 

Golden  Goose  (combining  melodies) 

Hot  Cross  Buns  (variation  form) 

Mr.  Grump  and  His  Band  (instruments) 

Silly  Liesl  (nonsense  songs  for  fun) 

Clock  Went  Backwards  (history  of  music) 

Let!s  Dance  (creative) 

The  Kingts  Trumpet  (evolution  of  music) 

The  Wonderful  Violin 

Mozart  Country  Dances 

Music  of  Aaron  Copland 

Said  the  Piano  to  the  Harpsichord 

Licorice  Stick  (clarinet) 

Round  and  Round  (round,  canon,  fugue) 

Music  of  Igor  Stravinsky 

Fog  Boat  Story 

Building  a  City 

Hunter! s  Horn 

Toy  Symphony  (by  Haydn) 

Rondo  for  Bassoon  and  Orchestra  (form) 

Muffin  in  the  City  (learning  to  listen) 

Muffin  in  the  Country  (learning  to  listen) 

Little  Brass  Band 

Everybody  Dances  (Mozart) 


i 


5 

luggested 

R.P.M.  Grade  Level 

78 

K  -  2 

1*5  &  78 

K  -  4 

45  &  78 

1-4 

78 

1-3 

78 

K  -  4 

45  &  78 

2  -  5 

^5  &  78 

3  -  5 

78 

1  -  5 

78 

3  -  6 

78 

3  -  7 

78 

3  -  6 

45  &  78 

1-5 

78 

3  -  6 

78 

3-7 

78 

3  -  6 

78 

3  -  6 

78 

3  -  6 

78 

3  -  6 

78 

2-4 

78 

3  -  6 

45  &  78 

N  -  1 

45  &  78 

N  -  1 

iJ-5  &  78 

K  -  3 

78 

3  -  7 

From  R.C. A.  Victor  Education  Services 

Album  E  104  -  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  78        4-8 

From  Angel . 

Young  Person! s  Guide  to  the  Orchestra;      33  1/3    4-12 

Peter  Pears,  Narrator 

Other  Sources  of  Recordings: 

1.  Allegro  Music  Inc.  N.Y. 

2.  Capitol  Records  Inc.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

3.  Folkways  Records,  N.Y. 

4.  Mercury  Childcraft  Records,  N.Y. 
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5.  Sound  Devices,  Inc.  N.Y. 

6.  Sound  Book  Press  Society,  Inc.  N.Y. 

7.  Columbia  Records 

Suggested 

Films trips  R.P.M.    Grade  Level 

From  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  East  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit  II,  Mich. 

Music  Stories  -  Filmstrlps  in  color  with 

recordings : 

Peter  and  the  Wolf  33  1/3    3-5 

Hansel  and  Gretel  3  -  5 

•.  Nutcracker  3  -  5 

Peer  Gynt  6-8 

e  Firebird  6-8 

The  Sorcerer! s  Apprentice  3  ~  8 

Stories  of  Music  Classics  -  six  filmstrlps 
in  color,  stories  of  beloved  classics  come 
to  life: 

The  Sleeping  Beauty  33  1/3    4-9 

William  Tell  5  ~  9 

A  Midsummer  Night *s  Dream  6-9 

The  Swan  Lake  6-9 

The  Bartered  Bride  6-8 

Scheherezade  5  -  9 

Films 

From  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Chicago. 

Melody  in  Music  (a  young  orchestra  in 

rehearsal  12  mins.    4-6 

Harmony  in  Music  (introduces  part  sing- 
ing and  chording)      12  mins.    5-8 

From  Johnson  Hunt  Productions,  Hollywood. 

Two-Part  Singing  20  mins.    4-6 

Music  Reading  (companion  to  two-part 

singing)  20  mins.    4-6 
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